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Murray was sent to lead a night attack on Cumberland's
camp. The troops marched slowly; dawn was approach-
ing when no more than two-thirds of the way had been
travelled. Weary and hungry, the Highlanders had to
march back to Culloden. By midday Cumberland was
upon them with double their numbers. The clans on
the right and in the centre, galled by a cannonade which
they could not return, charged wildly on the royal forces.
They received a volley at close quarters, but managed to
break the first line. The second line gave them another
volley, and turned them. Meanwhile, on the left, the
MacDonalds, angered that the place of honour on the
right had not been given to them, hung back. The battle
was lost. The Highlanders fled. Cumberland's horse
pursued the fugitives for miles, cutting down stragglers.
We need not dwell on the romantic story of Prince
Charles's escape, nor on the brutal conduct of the royal
forces towards the Highlanders, which earned for Cum-
berland the title of the Butcher. What we have to notice
is the effect of the " 'Fifteen " and the " 'Forty-five".
The double failure meant the extinction of the Jacobite
cause. Nothing came out so clearly in the march to
Derby as the fact that the great mass of the people of
England did not want the Stewarts back. Many indeed
had been ready to drink " to the king over the water ";
very few were willing to risk anything by fighting for
him. The, downfall of the Jacobite cause had also an
important effect on British party politics. Throughout
the reigns of George I and George II the Whigs remained
in power, because all Tories were distrusted; they were
suspected of being Jacobites, disloyal to the house of
Hanover. The next reign, however, saw this altered.
George III took the Tories into favour, and kept them in
their turn as his ministers for the greater part of his long
reign.